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Madras have been constituted each under its separate Statute and
each with its own specific powers and privileges. The coun-
cillors, who vary in number from 106 in Bombay to 61 in
Madras, are, with the exception of a small number of Govern-
ment nominees, elected on a fairly wide franchise, varying from
10 per cent, of the population in Bombay to 5 .per cent, in
Madras. The representation is not entirely by v geographical
wards. In each city business interests are given special repre-
sentation, while in Bombay a novel principle has been intro-
duced by the formation of a special electoral college representa-
tive of trade unions for the purpose of returning labour repre-
sentatives. In Calcutta alone, communal constituencies for
Muhammadans Eave been set up. These great cities enjoy a
considerable measure of freedom in the administration of their
municipal affairs, although certain powers of control in relation
to appointments, contracts, the raising of loans and the audit
of accounts are, in theory, reserved to the provincial Govern-
ments. Calcutta has an income of over 2, and Bombay of over 3,
crores of rupees. It may be noted that the city of Glasgow,
which is comparable to Calcutta in population, has twelve
times its income. In Calcutta, the Corporation elects its own
mayor and its chief executive officer, while in Madras the
latter is appointed by the provincial Government. In Bombay,
a convention has been established whereby the president is
elected in turn from the Hindu, the Moslem, the European and
the Parsi communities.
Other Municipalities.
344. There are 749 other municipalities in India varying in size
from cities like Ahmedabad, with a quarter of a million inhabi-
tants, to small towns with a few thousand. Since the Reforms
the qualification for a municipal vote has been lowered in every
province, and to-day about 14 per cent, of the urban population
enjoys the municipal franchise. In every town, the majority of
Councillors are elected, varying from four-fifths of the total
membership in Bihar and Crissa to two-thirds in Bengal. In
1925-26, 681 municipal bodies elected their own chairmen, while
68 had ex officio or nominated chairmen. The interest taken in
municipal elections varies from province to province; it is
greatest in the Madras Presidency, where in 1925-26, over 70
per cent, of the voters went to the poll, and with the increased
freedom from official control, this example is likely to be
followed.
The functions entrusted to municipal councils in India re-
semble closely those exercised by similar bodies in Great Britain,
comprising as they do the administration of education, public
health, sanitation, medical relief and public works, including
roads and bridges. While possessing little control over the
details of administration, the provincial Government holds the